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WARNING 


“Misuse of the information and techniques in this 
»eok could result in serious injury or death, The 
ssthor, publisher, and distributor of this text dis- 
aim any liability from damage or injuries of any 
‘ype that a reader or user of the information may 
smeur. The techniques should never be attempted or 


practiced without the direct supervision of a quali- 
fied weapons instructor. Moreover, it is the reader's 
responsibility to research and comply with all local, 
state, and federal laws and regulations pertaining to 
possession, carry, and use of edged weapons. This 
text is for academic study only. 


PREFACE 


The success of The Fighting Tomahawk book 
was beyond all my expectations. Since its publica- 
on in 2004, numerous letters of support and 
requests for more on the tomahawk have led me to 
®e conclusion that people of the modern world are 
est as interested in the tomahawk as our 18th- and 
)Sth-century ancestors were. I consider myself very 
‘ecky that the simple notebook, which was designed 
emmarily for personal training, has become so wide- 


ly accepted. In response to some of those letters, 
this volume is humbly offered for your considera- 
tion. For those who prefer a video format, check out 
my new DVD, The Fighting Tomahawk: The Video, 
also available from Paladin Press. 


Dwight C. McLemore 


April 2010 
Surry, Virginia 


INTRODUCTION 


“To find the answer about ‘things,’ you must find out who you were, are, and will be. These ‘things’ that are 
used by people and cultures are silent; the people who used them are not. So look back, my friend, and reflect. 
You may see yourself in the mirror of your heritage, where those answers have been all along.” 


This manual does not pick up where The 
Fighting Tomahawk \eft off; rather it expands on 
some of the fundamentals of the tomahawk as a 
weapon. My approach here is conceptual. I’ve fol- 
lowed a format very similar to that in my book The 
Fighting Sword. Basically, ve presented a series of 
letters on fighting concepts and complemented them 
with related material on history and training. The 
memorandums are numbered sequentially; the his- 
torical and training material reflect my personal 
thoughts and run the gamut of techniques, drawings, 
and quotes from various texts. A lot of water has 
flowed under my martial bridge since publication of 
The Fighting Tomahawk in 2004, and since one’s 
learning process never stays still, you'll see me 
expand on some of the original fundamentals. 
Occasionally I will delve into the esoteric and mys- 
tical, just because I like that sort of thing. This man- 
ual is a notebook of images and concepts that por- 
tray a simple man’s journey along a martial path. 

There are many ideas on how the tomahawk 
should be used. Some are historic, some modern, 
and often the lines between Asian and Western mar- 
tial arts are crossed. I think this speaks well for the 


—Dwight McLemore, August 1967, 
on a sandbar by the Ouachita River, 
north of Cory, Louisiana 
» 


universal appeal of the tomahawk as both a weapon 
and a tool. That said, I have not restricted myself to 
the confines of any of these viewpoints. Rather, I 
have chosen to work with all of them in the hope 
that the historian, martial artist, stage combatant, 
historical reenactor, and those who make their living 
in the profession of arms will find this text useful. 
While my point of historical focus may be 18th- and 
19th-century America, you will find that I do not 
hesitate to borrow liberally from all martial cultures 
to find techniques that are simple and functional. 
You will see concepts depicted using period toma- 
hawks side by side with the modern applications. 
There are numerous books and videos on the 
market today that promote a variety of techniques 
using tomahawk-like weapons. My intent is not to 
compete or criticize these, but rather to offer the 
reader a point of reference for incorporating the 
tomahawk into his own personal training regimen. 
During the writing of The Fighting Tomahawk, | 
had a lot of help from historians and some well- 
known martial artists. That is also the case with this 
text, and you will find references to these fine peo- 
ple throughout the book. You see, this manual is not 
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about me but rather about them and the help they low this roadmap along this tomahawk trace and 
have given me on my martial journey. It is also that, as you travel through these pages, you will 
about you, the reader, in the hope you will benefit smile and reflect kindly that “this is the way that 
from my sharing these techniques, concepts, and ‘Mac’ went.” Have a great trip. 

ideas with you. It is my sincere desire that you fol- 


Letter 1 


ONE FOOT IN THE PAST 
AND ONE IN THE PRESENT 


Regardless of whether you approach the topic 
from an Asian or Western perspective, you cannot 
fully understand the use of the tomahawk or other 
axe-like weapons without understanding its histori- 
cal context. The more you study how the tomahawk 
was used, the more apparent it becomes that lessons 
learned about the evolution of the weapon will have 
an impact on its proper use. | tend to think of this as 
“having one foot in the past and one in the present.” 
Yes, indeed I studied a lot of history, but this was 
not just for the sake of studying historic weapons 
and replicating their use, but because I was dealing 
with a unique period where history had a larger 
influence on how tomahawks were used. 

For me, this was the selection of a geographic 
area where historically the tomahawk was common- 
ly used in both the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
This area was along the eastern coast of the United 
States, running from the northern border of Florida 
to the Canadian border along the Great Lakes. This 
area extended west as far as Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Figure 1-1 roughly depicts the geograph- 
ical area of early colonization in America. 


With the exception of a few large settlements 
and scattered port cities, this region was essentially 
a trackless forest. It was a place where fighting 
methods of the Old World first began to be adapted 
to the environment of the new. 

Four types of people occupied this territory and 
impacted the evolution of the tomahawk: the native 
Indians, settlers/long hunters, merchants/traders, and 
military/militia units. The nonnative groups came 
primarily from England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Holland, and Germany. All brought with them spe- 
cific fighting and tool-using skills from their coun- 
tries of origin. Immigration records from 1717 on 
give us a good picture of where these people came 
from and what fighting skills they possessed. 
Because of my family lineage, | was particularly 
interested in those immigrants from the border 
regions between Scotland and England, where vio- 
lence, wars, and raids were regular occurrences and 
organized armed groups were common. It was a 
land dominated by warlords and reivers, not unlike 
the Indian tribal cultures the immigrants would 
encounter in the New World. 

It is reasonable to assume that a great many of 
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ONE FOOT IN THE PAST AND ONE IN THE PRESENT 


the colonists brought with them skills at arms, along 
with wrestling and brawling that would evolve into 
the rough-and-tumble fighting styles of the new 
frontier. Indeed these were fighting men. The more 
civilized city governments in the New World 
encouraged these immigrants to push out from the 
coast into the frontier, with the promise of land and 
independence. Essentially, this migration was 
designed to serve as a buffer between the estab- 
lished colonial settlements and the tribal Indian cul- 
tures. It is here, in this meeting of cultures and 
resultant conflicts, that the tomahawk would evolve 
into a truly New World weapon. 

It is interesting to note that this was also the 
period of the single-shot firearm, when the impor- 
tance of a reliable backup weapon played a pivotal 
role. As a consequence, such weapons as the toma- 
hawk and bowie knife saw much more action than 
they ever have in the modern world. 

My study of this period and this region sparked 
my research into the use of the tomahawk as a 
weapon. It is the initial window that I looked 
through before incorporating modern-day approach- 
es into my tomahawk fighting techniques. The bot- 
tom line is that I studied a lot of historical books 
written in the 18th and 19th centuries. Many of 
these painted a remarkably clear picture of what the 
fighting of that period was like. There were numer- 
ous first-person accounts passed down through gen- 
erations that depicted the fighting between the 
Indian and European cultures. From these I was able 
to “see” those techniques that may have been used. 
Here is an example: 


“In an instant the tomahawk of 
Little Beard was twirled with light- 
ning rapidity over his head, and in 
another the brave Oneida, the 
friend of America and of humanity, 
lay dead at the feet of the infuriated 
chief.” 

—Stone’s Brant, c. 1777 


| compared the first-person accounts to 1 8th- 
and 19th-century manuals, which provided graphic 
diagrams of cutting and thrusting angles and could 
be assumed to have been learned by a portion of the 


migrant population. Using the above first-person 
account, for example, I felt reasonably safe in 
assuming that Little Beard swung his tomahawk up 
and around into either an angle | or 2 high-line 
attack to the head. In some period sources, this was 
described as “flourishing” or “sabering.” 

To come up with the techniques in this book, | 
incorporated a variety of techniques from Asian 
martial arts that used techniques similar to the bio- 
mechanical action in the historic accounts. Whether 
it was Japanese, Indonesian, Chinese, or Filipino 
fighting techniques, I tried to eliminate those that 
appeared to be just an element of style that had over 
time become entrenched in the particular system. 
While I made a lot of assumptions here, my focus 
was on using what worked and fit the unique capa- 
bilities of the tomahawk. So what you have here is 
not purely historic or purely modern but rather a 
hybrid approach that, for all practical purposes, con- 
tinues the evolution of tomahawk fighting rather 
than purely replicates it. 

Two historical manuals in particular influenced 
my understanding of what martial skills may have 
migrated to this country. The first is Klare 


TRAINING WITH 
HISTORIC WEAPONS 


Study history to make sure you know the 
difference between recreational training 
and fighting realities. Period manuscripts 
and illustrations can be deceptive and 
lead to false conclusions. 

Know the priority of your training and 
the environment in which you may have 


to use it. 

Understand the difference between mar- 
tial arts, martial sports, combative train- 
ing, and self-defense. 

. Understand the priorities for training in 
martial professions and those for training 
in martial hobbies. 

. Use your core martial discipline as the 
doorway to new techniques of the East 
and West, past and present. 
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Onderrichtinge der Voortreffelijcke Worstel-Konst 
(Clear Instructions to the Excellent Art of 
Wrestling), a 1674 text on self-defense by Nicolaes 
Petter. Worstel-Konst (as it is more commonly 
called) is widely recognized as one of the finest 
wrestling and self-defense manuals ever written. It 
is fascinating in its clear presentation of techniques 
against grips, pushes, and punches, and it also 
includes examples of counter-knife techniques that 
are similar to those used by modern martial artists. 
The lavish engravings by Romeyn de Hooghe clarify 
the simple wording of the text. Although I could 
find no specific historical reference that this publi- 
cation was available in colonial America, some of its 
wrestling-based techniques may well have come 
over with Dutch and German immigrants. A number 
of Petter’s descriptions seem quite similar to those in 
the first-person accounts of rough-and-tumble fight- 
ing on the American frontier. (In this manual I’ve 
adapted some of Petter’s techniques to the toma- 
hawk, which I will address later.) 


“| intend to represent the actual 
character of an art and to promote 
reverence for her. In addition, I want 
it to be examined by everyone—the 
diligence and interest of everyone 
Should therefore be excited.” 
—Nicolaes Petter, 1674 


Mr. Petter, I think you did a really great job. 

The second manual that greatly influenced this 
book is Defensive Exercises, an 1840 English publi- 
cation by Donald Walker. This well-known classic 
contains generic self-defense techniques and con- 
cepts, as well as other more detailed techniques for 
specific martial systems. This little manual was 
especially useful in my research because it alludes 
to many techniques that were practiced earlier in the 
18th century. Its ties to techniques used on the 
American frontier are clearly evident. As with 
Petter’s text, | adapted some of Walker’s techniques 
to the tomahawk and long knife in this book. 

So there you have the answer to the proverbial 
question that always arises about the historic authen- 
ticity of my writings and techniques: Are they his- 
toric? Yes and no. The reality is that although I enjoy 
studying weapons and techniques from the past, I 
am not interested as much in replicating them as 
applying what I have learned from them to the pres- 
ent and future. Hell, last time I looked, none of us 
lived back in the colonial period. 


